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REPORT 


OF THE 


COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION. 


OFFICE CoMMISSIONER IMMIGRATION, 


To the Honorable Legislative Assembly of the Territory of Da- 
kota: 

In compliance with a resolution of the Council, requesting the 
Commissioner of Immigration “to report to the Legislature 
the result of his recent Eastern trip in the interests of Immi- 
gration to Dakota,” I have the honor to present the following 
report: 

The month of December, 1870, was. spent by the Commis- 
sioner in visiting several Eastern cities and towns in compli- 
ance with requests from citizens who contemplate removihg 
to Dakota, at several of which places interesting meetings 
were held, and addresses delived on the subject of Dakota 
and its inducements to settlers.” The commissioner also at- 
tended the National Immigration” convention held at In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,'on the 23d of November, at which conven- 
tion were assembled over one hundred earnest and influential 
men representing twenty-two States and two Territories, con- 
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vened at the suggestion of the Governors of the Northwestern 
States for the laudable purpose of devising some plan by 
which the united effort of all the States and the General Gov- 
ernment could be secured in protecting emigrants from im- 
position, hardship and abuse, while in transit from European 
shores to the homes selected by them in the several States and 
Territories. ’ 

The convention continued in session three days, during 
which time various subjects connected with emigration were 


discussed, and much valuable information obtained by the 


commissioner. The spirit of earnestness pervading the con- 
vention is exhibited in the resolutions which it passed almost 


. unanimously. The following is a copy of the resolutions: 


First. Resolved, That additional legislation and a more 
rigid enforcement of existing laws on the subject of immigra- 
tion gre necessary to prevent actual abuses and frauds, and 
protect the true interests of the emigrant on his arrival and 
while in transit to his destination in this country, and that for 


' the accomplishment of this purpose in the opinion of this 


convention appropriate legislation is imperatively demanded 
of the Federal Government. 

Second. Resolved, Thatthe President of the United States be 
respectfully requested to open negotiation with countries from 
which persons emigrate to this country so as to secure a joint 
jurisdiction on emigrant ships for the protection of emigrants 


- against abuse and fraud, and that a copy of this resolution 


be transmitted to the President of the United States and to the 
Congress of the United States. 

Third. Resolved, That this convention unqualifiedly con- 
demns all schemes, combinations and monoplies oppressive to 


emigrants by which they are deprived of the proper and usual 


facilities for cheap and safe transportation, and by which 


yarious impositions are practiced upon their indigent and de- 
pendent condition. 

‘Fourth. Resolved, That in the opinion of this conv ention, 
a, Bureau of Immigration” should be established under the 


„ , apspices of the Federal Government. 


‘Fifth. Resolved, That a committee of one from each State. 
and Territory represented in this convention be appointed to 
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memorialize DE for such legislation as will most fally 
accomplish the views expressed in the foregoing resolutions. 

Sixth. Resolved, That all capitation taxation collected from 
emigrants whether imposed directly or indirectly with or 
without color of law are odious and unjust and ought to be 
abolished. 


The subject of emigration was considered of much impor- ` 


tance, and the convention so much -of a success that it wag 
deemed desirable to appoint an executive committee of one 
from each State and Territory represented to perpetuate 
the organization and call future conventions. 


A committee consisting of one member from each State and 
Territory represented was appointed to prepare and present 
to Congress a memorial on the subject of emigration. Ac 
cordingly a memorial setting forth the grievances of emigrants 
was prepared, praying for the establishment of a “National 
Bureau of Immigration,” with power to superintend and pro- 
tect emigrants from the time of embarkation in Europe to their 
arrival at their future homes in ‘the States and Territories, 
and the abolition of the per capita tax on all emigrants wheth- 
er imposed directly or indirectly, and asking the interposition 
of the Federal Government to secure comfortable means of 
tranportation and kind treatment to the thousands of emi- 
grants coming to our shoies from the Old World; who will 
settle among us and who are not to be considered and known 
as Germans, Norwegians and Irishmen, but as American Cit- 
teens. 

The proceedings of the convention were spirited but harmo- 
nious, and no doubt much good will result from this movement 
so auspiciously begun. 

The following facts have been gleaned from correspondence 


with the agents of the other States and Territories and per- 


sonal observation: 
1. That great importance is Se to the subject of Im- 
migration by other States and Territories. 


2. That large sums of money are expended annually by these 
States and Territories in circulating information concerning 
their public lands and the advantages offered to settlers in their 
locality. 
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8. That active agents are sentto the Eastern Sea Ports and 
to Europe to induce emigration. 

A. That since other States and Territories pursue this 
course, it is necessary for Dakota to take some steps to ad 
vertise her fertile lands, lest many emigrants pass by us to 
more distant and less desirable sections for want of proper 
information. . 

I would recommend the establishment of a Bureau of Im- 
migration, and the appointment of a Commissioner of Immi- 
gration who shall hold his office for two years from January 
1, 1871. 

I would also recommend an appropriation of a sufficient 
sum of money to enable the Commissioner to publish and cir- 
culate pamphlets in English, German and Scandinavian lan- 
guages, descriptive of the Territory of Dakota. Private indi- 
viduals have from time to time published Histories and 
Sketches of this Territory and offered them for sale. The 
first of which was written by Hon. M. K. Armstrong, in 1866, 
the second by James S. Foster, in 1870, and the third by Hon. 
Geo. A. Batchelder, also in 1870. The first named work is 
out of print we believe; the second, with new sectional map, 
can be obtained of the author-at Yankton by enclosing 50 cents, 
the third can be had by addressing Col. Geo. A. Batchelder, 

Secretary of Dakota Territory, Yankton, D. T. Each of these 
works give much valuable information concerning the soil, 
climate, timber, streams and settlements of the Territory, be- 
sides giving an authentic history of the settlement and growth 
of the Territory. They also contain valuable information 
concerning the rulings of the U. S. Land Offices, and direc- 
tions for obtaining homesteads and pre-emptions under the 
laws of Congress. These works have met with a ready sale 
and give general satisfaction, but they do not meet the wants of 
the Bureau of Immigration. What is needed mofe is a cir- 

-cular giving information free. If an appropriation is made 
by the Legislature, this can bedone, and the burden of ex- 
pense would fall equally upon all sections of the Territory. 


The following general facts in relation to the Territory of 
Dakota show that no portion of the Northwest offers better 


inducements to settlers, or is easier of access than the section 
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Of country between the Big Sioux and Missouri rivers, em- 
bracing the valleys of the Missouri, Big Sioux, Vermillion and 
Dakota rivers. 

The Territory of Dakota, at present, lies mostly between the 
42d and 49th degrees of north latitude, and the 19th and 27th 
degrees of longitude west from Washington. The extreme 
southern point is latitude 42 degrees and 30 minutes. The 
extreme eastern dimit is longitude 19 degrees and 25 minutes 
west from Washington. 

Within her present limits, the Territory of Dakota em- 
braces 159,000 square miles, or 90,000,000 square acres. ` 

Dakota, on the north, has no natural ‘boundary to separate 
it from Britin America; on the east, it is separated in part 
from Minnesota and Iowa by the Red River of the North and 
Big Sioux rivers; on the south, lies Nebraska, with the Mis- 
souri and Niobrara rivers, serving as natural boundaries; and 
on the west, is Wyoming and Montana, with no natural boun- 
dary between them and Dakota. 


The shape of the Territory is nearly square with the majes- S 


tic Missouri running nearly diagonally across the Territory, 
from northwest to southeast, affording over 2,000 miles of nav- 
igable river communication in Dakota alone, while its numer- 
ous branches and tributaries reaching out from either side, ex- 
tending across the Territory, several of which are rivers of 
considerable size, and at some seasons of the year are naviga- 

ble for light draught steamers. 


About 20,000,000 acres of land have been ceded by the va- 


rious Indian tribes, 5,500,321.03 acres of which has been sur- 
veyed, and is now open for homesteads and pre-emptions, but 
not for “private entry,” with cash, Military Bounty Land War- 
rants, or Agricultural College Scrip. 

SURFACE OF THE COUNTRY. 

The surface of Dakota is a gently rolling prairie, except 
along the margins of rivers, which are level bottom landa, 
elevated but slightly above high water mark. The bottoms 
along the Missouri from Sioux City to Yankton average about 
ten miles in width. Above Yankton the Missouri river bot- 
toms are not so wide. The bottom lands along the margins 
of the Dakota, Vermillion and Big Sioux rivers are generally 
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not as wide as the Missouri bottoms. The rolling prairie is 
not hilly, but gently undulating, giving an appearance resem- 
bling the waves of the ocean. The prairies are crossed fre- 
quently by running streams, supplied by numerous springs 


and lakes. 
SOIL. 


-The soil on the bottoms is a dark sandy loam, mixed with 
a large proportion of vegetable mould. Underneath the rich 
loam, which is generally from three to six feet deep, is a clayey 
subsoil. The soil of Dakota is very rich, yielding large crops 
of luxuriant grass in a state of nature, and when cultivated, 
yielding most bountiful crops of all the cereals raised in this 
latitude in the Middle or Western States. The crops of vege- 
tables raised by the farmers of Dakota cannot be surpassed by 
the crops of any section of the west. The bottom lands, x is 
claimed, are better adapted to raising corn, which dain is 
perhaps well founded; but if the bottoms are better adapted 
for raising corn, the uplands, or rolling prairie, is probably 
better adapted to the raising of wheat. Oats grow equally 
well on upland or bottom. 

CLIMATE. 

The climate is healthful- and pleasant, the winters being 
generally not so long as in the same latitude in New England, 
and usually quite mild until near January, about which time 
occasionally severe storms occur, and which last for afew days 
only, succeeded by several weeks of fair weather. The springs 
generally. commence early in March, the Missouri river break- 
ing up soon after the middle of this month, and by the first of 
April farmers have generally finished sowing their wheat and 
oats. The summer weather is not hot and sultry, owing to 
the pleasant breezes which invariably spring up in prairie 
eountries, some time in the forenoon and continue through the 
day. -The evenings are generally cool and pleasant. Th 
rainy season of Dakota usually comes in the month of June, 
bat showers are frequent during the spring and summer. It 
is a fixed fact, however, that there is much less cloudy weather 
at Yankton, than in central New Vork. The climate is usually 
healthy, fevers and lung diseases not being frequent among 
those who have long breathed the pure air of Dakota. 
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A gentleman from central New York, who took up his resi- 
dence at Yankton in the winter of 1869, says he had been 
troubled with asthma for nine years so ås not to be able to lay 
down to sleep at night during that time, but that he has been 
able to Jay in bed and sleep comfortably every night since he 
arrived in Yankton. Fever and ague is not common. 

WATER. 

The waters of the numerous springs, creeks and lakes with 
which the prairies of Dakota abound, are generally hard, but 
are pure and wholesome. Small lakes are frequent in every 
section of the country, affording an abundant supply of stock 
water. 

Good wells of excellent water are generally casily found on 
the bottoms by digging from ten to twenty feet, and on the 
uplands, from fifteen to thirty feet. Plenty of stone can be 
found on the prairies for stoning wells. In the city of Yank- 
ton wells are from thirty to fifty feet deep. Cement cisterns 
are in common use, and give universal satisfaction. The cost 
of a cistern holding several hundred barrels of water, is from 
thirty to fifty dollars. 

RIVERS. | 

The Missouri river runs diagonally across the Territory from 
the north western boundary of the Territory to the south east- 
ern corner, which is within four miles of Sioux City, Iowa. A 
line of steamers is run from Sioux City—the terminus of the 
railroad—up the river to all points between Sioux City and 
Fort Benton, Montana, which is over. 2, 000 miles distant from 
Sioux City. These steamboats pass by and land at all points 
on the Missouri river where passengers desire to stop, espe- 
cially at Vermillion, Yankton, Bon Homme, Springfield, Fort 
Randall, Whetstone, White Earth City and Fort Thompson. 
The Missouri is navigable for large-sized steamers all the way 
from Sioux City to Fort Benton at any time during the sum- 
mer; but the Missouri is affected by a “June Rise,” caused by 
the melting of the snows in the Rocky Mountains, and which 
generally lasts two months, during which time the liver is 
higher and affords better boating facilities than at any other 
season of the year. The Big Sioux, which is the eastern 
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boundary of the southern portion of Dakota, is a beautiful 
river, several hundred miles long. It has several excellent 
mill sites, the principal one of whichis at Sioux Falls. in Min- 
nehaha county. The Vermillion river, running nearly south 
and parallel to the Big Sioux and James rivers, empties into 
the Missouri at Vermillion. The Dakota river is several hun- 
dred miles long, and has a southerly direction, and cmpties 
into the Missouri six miles east of Yankton. These rivers, 
like the Big Sioux, have each several good water powcrs. All 
these rivers have numerous branches, supplying the country 
with stuck water. The Red River of the North belongs to the 

` Pembina district, and will be described by the member from 
Pembina. . 


7 8 FRUIT. 


Until within a year or two not much attention has been paid 
to fruit culture in Dakota. During the last year great quan- 
tities of young fruit trees have been planted from the Roches- 
ter, N. Y., Bloomington, Ill., and Wisconsin nurseries, with a 
fair prospect of success. In March, 1870, a practical nursery- 
man purchased grounds at Yankton, and has planted an ex- 
tensive nursery. His trees are brought from the same latitude 
in Wisconsin, and there is not much doubt of his ultimate 
success. , SR 

Wild fruits are abundant. Grapes, plums, mulberries, 
gooseberries, raspberries, baffalo berries, wild cherries and 
wild currants are plentiful. 

These wild fruits grow in such profusion, it is certain that 
the more hardy varieties of tame fruits wil] also grow. 


D 


CULTURE OF FOREST TREES. 

Many people object to a prairic country on account of the 
lack of timber for fuel and fencing, but it is much easier to 
take the rich prairie of Dakota and plant forest trees, and 
raise ten or twenty acres of timber, than to clear off a timber 
farm and fit it for profitable cultivation. Almost every farmer 
plants every year more or less forest trees, until in a few 
years he has considerable timber. Others commence planting 
trees in earnest as soon as they commence opening a farm and 
in from three to five years have a thrifty timber tract, which 
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is not only an ornament to a farm, but in eight or ten years 
from the time of planting affords plenty of fuel and fencing. 

Maj. F. J. DeWitt, at Yankton, informs us that the expense 
of planting his beautiful grove now thickly set with thrifty 
trees ten inches in circumference and fifteen feet high, was not 
more than five dollars per acre. The trees are planted in rows 
and were cultivated with the corn crop for the first two years. 
His five acres of forest trees were planted in 1868. 

Many farmers in Dakota have planted each several acres of 
forest trees, which have grown rapidly, proving the practica- 
bility of their successful cultivation. The trees are planted 
generally when one year old from the seed. At that time they 
are about half an inch in diameter and about three feet high. 
By cultivation, they grow in five years to be trees six inches 
through, and thirty feet high. Under favorable circumstances 
they oftener exceed this estimate than fall short of it. Shade 
trees and shrubbery are easily cultivated. 

FENCING. 

Most of the fence made in Dakota previous to 1870, has been 
made of posts and boards, or posts and rails mortised. Con- 
siderable common rail fence is also built, but as farming is 
carried on now on a larger scale, farmers have endeavored to 
get a cheaper and equally serviceable fence. Wire fence is 
probably more used than any other: but hedge fence is being 
introduced quite extensively, parties at Swan Lake offering to 
plant it and tend it for three years and warrant it to live and 
grow, payment to be made at the end of three years. 

Wire fence is made in a variety of ways, and at an expense 
of 70 cents to $1 00 per rod. 

Hon. T. K. Hovey, of Vermillion, Territorial Treasurer, has 
a neat and substantial fence, which he says cost him about 
70 cents per rod. The posts are set thirty feet apart, through 
which runs four wires, (five would be better,) with strips one 
and a half by two inches fastened perpendicularly across the 
wires with the ordinary staples. The strips are about six fect 
apart, and do not touch the ground. 


The Legislature of Dakota, at its late session, passed a law, 
denominated the “Ierd Law,“ which is intended to restrain 
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eattle from running at large. This will enable settlers with 
small means to open up their farms, and raise crops before 
they fence their fields. Then as farmers get able. they can 
fenee or not. as circumstances require. 

BREAKING, 

The prairie sod should be broken in June or July, and sown 
to wheat or oats the next spring without plowing again. By 
using a seeder, or a common harrow, the ground will become 
perfectly tee If the farmer wishes to plant sod corn, he 
can break in May or before June 15th, and drop corn in every 
fourth furrow, and without any other cultivation or care, ex- 
cept fencing, raise a fair crop of sod corn, yielding about thirty 
bushels per acre. 

A good team of horses or oxen, with a 12-inch plow, will 
break easily from one to two acres of sod. If the ground is 
wet, it is done casier than if very dry. A regular “breaking 
team” consists of a huge plow drawn by three or four yoke of 
cattlo—the plow usually turning a furrow two fect wide. Far 
mers charge from four to tive dollars per acre for breaking. 

> BUILDING MATERIAL. 

The first settlers built their cabins mostly of logs, and cov- 
ered them with poles and hay and dirt; which, by the way, 
when whitewashed and kept clean, makes a comfortable home 
in summer or winter. Many well-to-do farmers live in this 
kind of houses in Minnesota, Iowa and Nebraska, as well as 
Dakota. But few such houses are built now, however. The 
railroad runs to within four miles of our eastern border, bring- 
ing plenty of pine lumber, which is tr ansported at cheap rates 
up the Missouri to the éities and fow ns in Southern Dakota. 
Extensive saw milfs. are located in the timber along the rj voië, 
turning out large EE of ‘cottonwood luinber anngally: 
Vast quantities of chalk rock$ Suitable for building purpgses, 
are found ut many points on tlie Missuri river, and an excel. 
lent quality of limestone is found, affording plenty of lime of 
a superior quality. Good brick are manufactured at several 
points in the Missouri valley, resembling in color the famous 
Milwaukee brick. AIL these circumstances combined render 
“house building“ as easy and cheap as in almost any section 
west of the Missi issippi; and when the Yankton Division of 
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the St. Paul & Milwaukee Railroad is completed, buildings 
will be constructed at less expense, because pine lumber will 
be cheaper, as it can then be shipped direct from the pineries 
of Minnesota to Yankton without change of cars. 

WHO SHOULD EMIGRATE TO THE, WEST. 

Some people think because many men have gone west and 
made their fortunes, that all who go west must necessarily do 
well; but this is not the case. Success at the west is the result 
of enterprise, industry and perseverance, the same as it is at 
the east. It is true, that men make money easier and do it 
with less capital west, than east; but the law of success is the 
same everywhere. It requires men to be active, industrious, 
prudent and persevering if they expect to succeed in any bu- 
siness, whether conducting a large mercantile establishment, 
or managing a small farm. Any one, whether possessing 
thousands of dollars, or having only money enough to enable 
bim to reach the west, can do well if he is willing to use ener- 
gy, economy and perseverance to secure property. Many do 
well and make money at the west, who utterly disregard any 
such rules, but we do not warrant all to become rich, who dis- 
regard them. Circumstances also ought to have much to do 
with the subject of emigration: 

Ist. Men in moderate circumstances, with families of grown 
up sons, all of whom are entitled to homesteads, should, by 
all means, go west and secure land. Horace Greeley, in a late 
article in the Tribune, advises all men to invest the first $1,000 
of their own money inland. Every man can get one hundred 
and sixty acres of land in Dakota wheter he has money or 
not. He can take a pre-emptior and after a six months’ res- 
ide e theteeiriind Wiltivation of five acres of the same, he is 
eh is} prp up on it, and pay for ftat $1 25 per acre. If, 
afte preying WD, ie wishes ty sell ‘a portion, or the whole of 
‘his land, he can do so, and realize from the sale several hun- 
dred dollars, which will enable him to purchase a team, a cow, 
and lumber for building a good house upon a homestead, to. 

which he is entitled. By such a course of management, many 
who come west with nothing are able to place themselves in 
comfortable circumstances during the first year. Land in 
Dakota is good property, always saleable for cash, so that no 
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one who is entitled to prove up and sell his lands will be long 
in finding a purchaser. By this means, even the poorest can 
obtain a good home at the west. 


2d. Then the man of small means can purchase excellent 
lands cheap, and by a judicious investment of his small capi- 
tal he will surely become rich in a few yeais. Suppose aman 
buys a quarter section of land, well located, for 85 00 per acre, 
or $800 for the tract. Hundreds of acres can be bought at 
that price, and are cheap too. In one year’s time it will be 
worth fifty, and possibly one hundred per cent. more than it 
cost him, and contiguing to increase in price cach year, soon 
becomes valuable, as it is certain to be surrounded by improved 
farms, for it must be borne in mind that the lands of Dakota 
are not open to public sale at the Land Office. This course 
enables a man with a few hundred dollars to locate himsel 
pleasantly in a settled neighbor hood, withoug undergoing the * 
privations of first settlers. A män with ‘money had- (aT 
perhaps, buy lands second handed than to go back farther, 
and take wild lands; but as all do not have money, it is better 
that they endure the hardships incident to opening a farm on 
the prairie, rather than to go without a farm. 


3d. Then men of capital ought to a because they can 
do so much better with their money at the west than at the 
east. Interests are high at the 5 often reaching two per 
cent. per month, secured by mortgage on unineumbered teal 
estate, and running for one or more years at the option of the 
lender. As the titles to the lands is indisputable and the pio- 
perty rapidly increasing in value, the security is excellent. 
Good responsible agents can be found at different points in the 
Territory, who will superintend the letting of money for such 
capitalists as cannot make it convenient to locate at the west 
at present. But perhaps the best way for capitalists east to 
use their money is to invest it in unimproved city lots, or par- 
tially improved farm lands. Investing in “paper towns,” yet 
to be located and built, is of course not judicious, but the towns 
of Dakota, in the Missouri valley, and on the lines of railroads 
in progress of erection, are sure to increase in importance, 
and investments made in them are certain to be remunerative. 
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P RATES OF INTERES. 

The leg: i rate of interest in Dakota, where the rate is not 
named, is ten per cent. per annum; but any rate of interest. 
not exceeding two per cent. per month, if agreed upon by the 
parties, may be received for the use of money. 

The rapid increase in the value of real estate makes it safe 
to borrow money to invest in land, and the borrower is quite 
safe in agiccing to pay the highest rates allowed by law, and 
as the lender is willing to maké his money earn him as mirch 
as possible, it has become the rule to ask and receive two per 
cent. per month for money loaned on good unincumbered real 
estate security. The sums loaned are generally small, seldom 
exceeding $400, secured by a mortgage on 160 acres of partial 
ly improv od land, worth, at lowest rates, double the amount 
loaned, paking tlic se¢hrity good. Money is seldom o 
at less rites "haat wo per cent. per month, but property 
sometimes sold on time with a lower nate of interest. Se 
having money to loan cannot do better with their money than 
to loan it to the active, industrious farmers of Dakota. and 
take security upon their lands. It may be thought by eastern 
‘apitalists, who loan their money at six per cent. per annum. 


that it is not possible that money can be loaned at the west at 


four times the rate received by them, with ample security upon 
real estate worth five times the amount loaned, but it is, never- 
theless, rue. It would be a benefit to the Territory if eastern 
capitalists would place in the hands of competent agents some 
of their surplus capital, to be securely invested, or loaned on 
good security. It may be that capitalists are afraid of titles; 
but if that is the fact, it only shows their lack of information 
on that subject. The homesteader or pre-emptor, who has 
complied with the laws, gets his title direct from the Govern- 
ment, which is considered everywhere in the United States to 


be the best that ean be obtained. Bi 


i TAXES. ` 

The taxe§ Ievied in any county of Dakota has not exceeded 

one per Cent: of the valuation. T assessment is made in 

January of cach year, and the taxes are payable any time 

after October Ist, and before May Ist of the next year, at 
which time the delinquent tax list is made up. 
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People who have made up their minds to go West cannot 
generally wait for the most convenient season, but act upon 
the impulse of the moment, and decide to start at once. This 
may be well for mechanics and capitalists, but men of small 
means with families, who expect to go at once on a farm, 
should give some heed to the following suggestions: We have 

resided at the West some six years, and our observation is 

that the best time to reach Dakota is in May or June, or per- 

haps as late as July. We have admired the energy and man- 

agement of some who have arrived in June, and who, after 

looking around, made a selection of land and filed upon it, 

then, without a day’s delay, they drive on the land with their 

covered wagon, in which the family lives for a few days, while 

the men break a few acres of ground, put in some garden seeds 

and plant potatoes and sod corn. Next to planting, a com- 

fortable cabin is constructed, which occupies only a few days 

—sometimes a well is dug; next the eropa must be partially 

fenced. By this time a month or two has passed, and it is 

time to commence haying; after haying, stables are built, cel- 

lars dug and the house put in order for winter. Meanwhile, 

the garden yields green corn, potatoes, melons, squashes and 

vegetables generally, which, with the milk and butter of the 

cows that graze contentedly around the new home, goes far to 

make up the living of the family. The ground planted to sod 

corn will raise excellent wheat the next year, and so a few 

acres added to the cultivated ground each year, until a fine 

farm is opened up, and a surplus is raised to dispose of to 

others. If one does not reach the Territory until August or 

September, the course would be much the same, except that it 

would be too late to plant garden and raise sod corn, conse- 
quently, after erecting a cabin, the next thing to do would be 
to put up the supply of hay, after which preparation should 
be made for winter. Some come in the fall, too late to gather 
hay, and pass the winter in hauling logs, lumber, &c., prepar- 
atory to commencing the spring campaign on the farm with 
vigor. Others arrive early in spring, say March or April; but 
S it will be conceded by all that May or June is the best time for 


settlers to reach a new country. Then the grass affords food 

for horses and cattle, and almost anything will answer for a 

shelter while putting in crops and garden, and finally the set- 
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tler who begins in May is as far along ina year as he who 
commenced several months before him. 
WHAT TO CARRY. 

Persons must exercise their own judgment as to what 
ought to be carried. Mechanic's shops are numerous, and all 
kinds of agricultural implements usually kept for sale at the 
East are kept by dealers here. It does not generally pay to 
carry furniture and cabinet ware. Yankton, Vermillion, Elk 
Point and Bon Homme have stores having a general assort- 
of goods, including machines and machinery. 

RAILROADS. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad is now a fixed fact, and will 
run through the northern portion of Dakota, through a rich 
agricultural country, well supplied with wood and water. 
Upon its completion, towns must necessarily spring up, and 
the whole country become settled. 

The Minnesota & Missouri River Railroad has been char- 
tered, and a bill introduced into Congress for a land grant. It 
will make a continuous line of railroad from St. Paul to Yank- 
ton, and connect the latter place with the pineries of Minne- 
sota. 

The St. Paul & Milwaukee Railroad has a division of their 
road soon to be running through Northern Iowa to the east 
line of Dakota Territory, at a point near the mouth of Rock 
river, a tributary of the Big Sioux. It is already completed 
to Mason City, in Iowa, and is rapidly pushing westward. 
There is at present a fair prospect of this road obtaining a 
land grant to run to Yankton. If a land grant is given, the 
road will be speedily built to Yankton. This road is a desira- 
ble one for the citizens of Southern Dakota, as it will give fa- 
cilities for bringing in lumber not hitherto enjoyed by the 
people of Dakota. 

The Iowa, Yankton & Springfield Railroad, for which a land 
grant bill has been introduced into Congress, is to run from 
the Eastern boundary of the Territory to Springfield, in Bon 
Homme county, via. Yankton. The friends of this road ere 
confident it will be built in due time. If this road should 
prove to be an extension of the Ilinois Central Railroad, it 
would no doubt be pushed to an early completion. 
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The Dakota & Northwestern Railroad will probably be the 
first railroad to reach Yankton. It will run up the Missouri 
river, passing through Elk Point and Vermillion, and will no 
doubt be completed inside of two years. <A bill for a land 
Grant for this railroad has also been introduced in Congress. 
The bill asks for a grant of land from Sioux City to Yankton, 
thence north, up the valley of the Dakota river to intersect the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. 

The Omaha & Northwestern Railroad is chartered to run 
from Omaha, northwest to the Missouri valley. It will un- 
doubtedly pass up the Elk Horn, in Nebraska, and tap the 
Missouri river opposite Yankton. lt may pass on further up 
the river, but efforts are being made to make Yankton a point 
om this road. This road has a grant of 100.000 acres of land 
and twenty miles of the road constructed. 

The Columbus & Yankton Railroad has been chaitered, and 
a preliminary survey made of the route. The road will be, 
when completed, about 100 miles long, and pass through an 
excellent farming country. 

These railroads may not all be built within the next five 
years, but at the rate they are now pushing westward, several 
of them will reach Yankton within three years, and one prob- 
, ably within a year. 
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SCHOOLS. 
The school system of Dakota is taken from the most ap- 
ee proved systems of the older States, and is now pretty well es- 
tablished. The schools are free to all persons residing within 
the Territory between the ages of five and twenty-one. Money 
S has been appropriated for a Teachers’ Institute each fall, and 
the-standard of qualifications for teachers is expected to be 
as high in Dakota as elsewhere. Many of the school houses 
would be an ornament to any section of the country. 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

L l The Episcopalians have a high school at Yankton, called 
“sakota Hall,” Rev. M. Hoyt, rector of Christ's Church, is tlie 
: Principal. The school isin a flourishing condition and is 
worthy of a hearty support. 

ES The Congregationalists are contemplating the organization 
of à high school, also to be located at Yankton. Rev. Joseph 
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Ward, pastor of the Congregational Church at Yankton, is at 
present teaching a select school, but will retire from ‘the po- 
sition as soon as a suitable instructor for the contemplated 
seminary can be obtained. 

CHURCHES. 

All religious denominations are represented in Dakota. 

The Methodists, Episcopalians, Congregationalists, United 
Brethren, Catholics, Baptists and Lutherans hold services at 
many places in the Territory, and most of these denomina- 
tions have good churches in several of the larger towns. 

CONCLUSION. 

The people of Dakota do not wish by false representations 
to induce any settler to this Territory. We have prepared 
this report with a view of furnishing reliable information to 
such persons as may desire to settle at the West and desires 
information before deciding where they will locate. If any 
persons upon perusing this pamphlet desire further informa- 
tion in relation to the Territory, let them address Bureau of 
Immigration,” Yankton, Dakota Territory, and every effort 
will be made to give the desired information. 

A careful perusal of the annexed communications from dif- 
ferent parts of the Territory is invited, as they are written by 
persons residing in the section described, and who are well 
acquainted with the subjects of which they speak. 


JAMES S. FOSTER, 


Commissioner of Immigration, Dakota Territory. 
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‘UNION COUNTY. 


Elk Point township, the shire town of Union county, is all 
level bottom land, lying between the Missouri and Big Sioux 
rivers. This township is yet in itsinfancy, almost the entire 
settlement having been made within the last five years. At 
the present time I am not aware that it contains a vacant 
claim. A portion of it is heavily timbered. An abundance 
of water, generally of a fair quality, can be obtained in nearly 
all places, by digging from fourteen to twenty feet. This 
township is entirely destitute of stone, although a good qual- 
ity of brick may be made from the surface soil in several 
places. The soil is generally a dark sandy loam, to a depth 
of four to eight feet, very light and easily cultivated. It pro- 
duces a heavy growth of native grass, which is quite nutritious. 
Notwithstanding the unusual drought of the past season, 
many fields have yielded large crops of corn, wheat, oats, 
barley, potatoes, vegetables, &c. The general result has been 
such as to cause no serious complaint. 

The village of Elk Point, at which is located the county seat, 
is a very thriving village of about 150 inhabitants; has ten 
business houses, doing a retail trade of not less than one hun- 
dred thousand dollars annually. It has also two hotels, each 
doing a prosperous business. Nearly all trades and profes- 
sions are now represented. A good flouring mill and other 
manufacturing establishments are much needed, and if built, 
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being surrounded, as they would be, by a large district of fine 
farming lands, and near a large body of timber, could hardly 
fail to pay a large profit upon the capital invested. 

The grading upon the railroad has already commenced at 
this place. The town has a daily stage and mail from Sioux 
City and Yankton, and a weekly line from Sioux Falls. The 
post office is soon to be authorized to issue money orders. A 
good school is maintained nearly all the year. A new church 
has been built and 1ecently dedicated by the Methodists. Ap- 
pointments are also kept up by the United Brethren and 
Congregational societies. l 

Jefferson township is one of the oldest scttlements in Dakota. 
Its inhabitants are chiefly French. They have probably made 
greater progress in the pursuit of agriculture than any other 
settlement in the Territory. Many of them have made large 
improvements, and seldom fail to raise large crops, and must 
soon become a very wealthy community. Their religion is 
Roman catholic. They have one of the finest churches in the 
Territory, and one which, in dimensions and architecture, 
would be a credit to many an eastern village. — 


In the central portion of Union county, at the junction of 
Brule creek with the Big Sioux river, is the thriving town of 
Richland. It is surrounded by some of the most beautiful 
and fertile farming lands in the north west. The town was 
laid out by M. M. Rich, Esq., two years ago, and now contains 
several stores and mechanics’ shops. Religious services are 
held here by the Methodist and Episcopal denominations. A 
good public school is maintained here. Some of the best 
farms in the Territory have been opened up in the vicinity of 
Richland. .A wagon road has been located from Le Mars, 
Iowa, on the Dubuque & Sioux City Railroad, which is dis- 
tant only fifteen miles. Richland is distant from Sioux City 
only 25 miles, and the regular mail routes passing up the 
beautiful Sioux valley pass through this settlement. Govern- 
ment land can be had for homesteads and pre-emptions in the 
vicinity of Richland. C. 
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Sioux VALLEY Townsiup, UNION County, D. T., CR 
January 2d, 1871 


To the Commissioner of Immigration: 


Sioux Valley township includes within its boundaries near- 
ly all of the northern half of Union county, and is bounded on 
the east by the Big Sioux river, with its rich bottom lands, 
from one to three miles in width. Union creek passes through 
the township from north to south, a distance of eighteen miles, 
having bottom lands varying in width from one-half to three- 
quarters of a mile. In the western portion of the township, 
the Brule, a very considerable stream, with numerous water 
privileges, traverses the township from north to south, hav- 
ing on each side rich bottoms, spreading out gradually into 
extensive table lands. There are many other brooks and 
creeks arising from innumerable springs that are scattered 
promiscuously over the township. The bottom lands are cov- 
ered with a heavy growth of blue joint grass, making them 
the delight of the stock-grower. Nearly every foot of land in 
the township is susceptible of cultivation, and it is believed 
_ that for quality and quantity of its productions: namely wheat, 

corn, oats, barley, potatoes, and all other crops usually grown 
in this latitude, it cannot be surpassed in the west. 


Three years ago there were not half a dozen settlers in the 
township; at the present time there are about two hundred 
voters. Such an. increase of population, in so short a time, is 
certainly a strong evidence of the natural advantages of this 
locality for agricultural purposes, and of which the intelligent 
settler, looking for a permanent home, has not been slow to 
take advantage. 

“There is one saw mill on the Sioux river within the town- 
ship, and the Messrs. Crill & Sargent are about to erect a large 
flouring mill on the Sioux river and within the township, which 
will give every necessary facility for the grinding of the grain i 

in the vicinity. A 

There are strong indications of coal in various places along 
the Sioux river, but so far little has been done to utilize it. 
Any one coming to settle in this township for the purpose of 
making a home for themselves and families, will be able at 
once to avail themselves of the advantages of good society, 
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schools, and churches. He will also be agreeably surprised 
to see many residences that would do credit to wealthy locali- 
ties in the eastern states. of which I will mention a very few, 
as the residence of W. Tremain, I. T. Gore, J. Tremain, W. 
Tillibridge, J. Tillibridge, Messrs. Boney, Scott and Webster. 

It is believed that within the present year a railroad will be 
in full operation on the Sioux valley from Sioux City to Sioux 
Falls, and eventually terminate at Pembina, and forming a 
junction with the Northern Pacific Railroad. 

It may seem necessary to say something with regard to our 
facilities for doing business; and in this connection, I will state 
that we are within a day’s drive of Sioux City, and within 
easy distance of Elk Point and Richland, where there is a 
ready market for every kind of farm produce, and where every 
description of dry goods, groceries and farm implements may 
be purchased at reasonable prices. Aside from the above 
mentioned trading points, Sioux Valley township can now 
boast of the thriving village of Leroy within its limits, with 
two stores, one hotel and a post office. There is also another 
post office in the township named Sioux Valley, and is under 
the management of Mr. Boney. 

In conclusion; the thrifty farmer about to establish a home 
in the west, would do himself injustice if he should fail to ex- 
amine this locality before settling elsewhere. 

J. C. SINCLAIR. 


Bie Sroux P. O., Union Country, D. T., } 
January 18th, 1871. 


Hox. J. S. FOSTER, 

DEAR SIR: — In answer to a request to furnish a few facts in 
regard to the southern part of Union county. I will write a few 
lines; and for the sake of brevity we will start at the mouth of 
the Big Sioux river, which empties into the. Missouri about 
two miles above Sioux City, and travel up stream some four 
miles through a dense forest of cottonwood, dotted here and 
there by a field and cabin—the early residence of the hardy 
pioneer—by the side of which, in many instances, we find fine 
dwellings constructed of pine, with all the modern improve- 
ments. We arrive at the steam saw mill of Messrs. Alspah & 
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Harpan, men of méans and energy, who are turning off lum— 
ber by the million feet. Going from here due cast one mile, 
we find the mill of Messrs. Prosser & Chetwin in full blast, 
sawing from five to eight thousand feet per day, and selling 
at an average of fifteen dollars per thousand. From here we 
take a northern course. The timber here is of various kinds, 
such as cottonwood, black walnut, oak, ash. elm, maple, hack- 
berry, mulberry, &c. At a distance of three miles, we emerge 
into the open prairie one mile west of the Big Sioux bridge, 
and near the residences of Messrs. La Plant, Premeau, Bra- 
zeau and Mohan, who have each dwellings and farms of which 
they may well be proud, as they would do justice to an older 
country, and compare favorably in elegance and breadth of 
acres with many eastern farmers. Two miles north we strike 
the Government road near the Big Sioux post office, the resi- 
dence and store of Mr. Bodie. Leaving the main road, and 
taking a northwesterly course, we pass a bend of the Missouri 
containing about six thousand acres of the finest timber in 
Dakota; and at a distance of eight miles we again enter the 
timber, known as the Ponca Bend, and find another steam 
mill, the property of C. W. Patten—a live western man—the 
owner of some two hundred acres of timber, out of which he 
expects to saw a fortune. This belt of timber is fifteen miles 
long, varying from one to three miles in width, and lies along 
the Missouri river. 

Two miles above we find the town of Texas, situated at what 
was formerly known as Ponca Ferry. Here is another mill 
with a large circular saw, a shingle, lath, planing, matching 
machines, &c. The town contains a store, hotel, blacksmith 
shop, and many fine dwellings, and has a fair prospect of be- 
coming a large city. 


Crossing over to the Big Sioux, in nearly a due east course, 
a distance of eight miles, we arrive at the famous flouring and 
saw mill of Seargent & Crill. This 1s the only water mill in 
operation in Union county, and is a mill of immense power 
and capacity, using, as it does, the entire volume of water of 
the Big Sioux. This is about ten miles from the mouth of the 
Sioux, along which is found much valuable timber, such as 
oak, ash, maple, willow, &c. 
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We have now described the boundary of Big Sioux, Jeffer- 
son and Civil Bend townships, which are supposed to be about 
one half timber. The prairie soil is a black loam of alluvial 
and vegetable deposit. from three to six feet deep, resting upon 
a stratum of yellowish clay. under which is a sand bed at a 
depth of from twenty to thirty feet from the surface. This 
soil is very rich and easily worked when subdued, and in a 
state of nature yields a heavy growth of blue-joint and red-top 
grass. superior to the tame grass of the eastern states in qual- 
ity, and in quantity from two to four tons per acre, and can 
be secured in the stack on the ground where cut at a cost of 
less than one dollar per ton. In these townships is the French 
Settlement, containing Adelescat post office, a church, four 
stores, four hotels, two blacksmith shops, wagon shop, «c. 
There are many large fields under cultivation, some containing 
from one hundred to one hundred and fifty acres. These fields 
are sown year after year with the same kinds of grain, witha 
gradual increase in the yield per acre each year, the soil being of 
that rich, durable nature that manuring is generally considered 
to be a damage to it. It does not wash, leach or blow away, 
offering to the farmer one of nature's richest gifts to man—a 
productive soil, needing but his industry to render this valley 
one of the richest and most prosperous countries in the west- 

Six years ago, I first visited this valley. It was then the 
abode of the forest deer and wolf, with here and there a pion- 
eer cabin, and its inhabitants were numbered by tens, where 
they are now numbered by hundreds. Villages have been es- 
tablished, mills have been set in motion, school houses and 
churches have been erected, and where then was heard the 
distant bark of the coyote and the howl of the wolf, and the 
whoop of the red man, may now be heard the scream of the 
locomotive whistle, the hum of machinery, the merry laugh of 
the school boy, and the ling of the church bell. And ere L 
reach the age of three score years and ten—the time allotted 
for man's terrestrial pilgrimage—I expect to see this the most 
flourishing and prosperous agricultural country on the conti- 
nent. 

Giving you the privilege of using this as you deem best, L 
subscribe myself, 

Very respectfully, Your obedient servant, 
C. P. DOW. 
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f CLAY COUNTY. 
To Jas. S. Foster Esq., Commissioner of Immigration: 

Dear Smr:—In accordance with your request I will endeav- 
or to give you a short history of the soil and progress of the 
settlement of Clay county, since my residence therein, which 
dates from the early part of 1863, together with its productive- 
mess, dr: 

The soil on the Missouri bottom is a deep black decompo- 
sition of vegetable with slight mixtures of a fine clayey sand, 
and when properly subdued, produces extraordinary yields of 
wheat, oats and barley (of wheat, the yield ranges from twenty 
to forty-five bushels per acre, I have known some to go as 
high as fifty bushels, in ordinary seasons the average yield of 
the bottom lands I think would be about thirty bushels per 
acre. The difference in the yield I attribute to the time and 
the manner of putting in the seed, more than in the difference 
of the soil. Oats will range in yield from forty to one hun- 
dred bushels per acre, which as in the case of wheat, much 
depends upon the modus operandi of preparing the ground 
and time of putting in the seed. 

J. L. Fisher’s field at Green Point, in 1869, yielded 95 bush- 
els per acre. It was badly lodged, probably more than tive 
bushels per acre ruined on the ground. E. M. Bond, B. F. 
Collar, Judge Shriner and others on the table-lands the same 
season raised large fields of oats that ranged from seventy- 
five to one hundred bushels per acre. 

The “table-lands” as we call them, that rise from. fifty to 
eighty feet above the Missouri bottoms are beautiful undula- 
ting plains, stretching east. west and north as far as the eye 
can scan, with swells and depressions, just sufficient to carry 
off the water. The soil is much the color and appearance 
of that on the bottoms—not the amount of decomposed vege- 
table matter the bottoms have. 

Farms that have been improved two or three years produce 
from twenty-five to forty bushels of wheat per acre—not that 
the difference is in the soil, but in the manner of putting in. 
Corn is being considerably raised both on the bottoms and table 
lands, but I do not think it as sure a crop as wheat or oats, the 
yield ranges from thirty-five to seventy-five bushels per SE 
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The Vermillion river which empties into the Missouri river 
at the town of Vermillion, the county-seut of Clay county, is 
formed by outlet of lakes over one hundred miles north. Its 
course is southerly, through the center of Clay county and has 
several valuable water powers yet unimproved. l 


There is now in successful operation two grist and flouring 
mills on the Vermillion, both in Clay county. The first is the 
Bloomingdale mills, ten miles north of Vermillion, erected 
in 1868 by McHenry & Turner, the other was erected this 
season by Fisher & Rudd at Lodi, four miles north and two 
miles west of Bloomingdale. Each mill has two run of burrs 
and in every respect furnished with the most approved ma- 
chinery now in use. The cost of each mill was about $15,000. 
There are two other very good powers on the Vermillionin Clay 
county one is claimed by Rev. D. P. Brown, the other by Mr. 
Stanley at Riverside, six miles north of Lodi. 


Post offices are established at Riverside and Lodi, and an 
application is being made for one at Bloomingdale which will 
undoubtedly be granted. At Bloomingdale, James McHenry, 
Esq., has just completed a fine store, 22 by 70 feet on the 
ground, and soon will have it filled with all kinds of goods 
needed by the settlers. A town is platted, a blacksmith shop 
erected and in the spring it will be a full fledged “ burgh.” 
The same may be said of Lodi. <A road on an air line is laid 
and daily traveled to Canton, on the Big Sioux river, distance 
thirty-two miles. A road fiom Lodi intersects the Canton 
road six miles east of Lodi. There is yet plenty of good 
claims contiguous to the Canton roads. 

The Vermillion bottoms, together with the depressions in 
the prairies, afford an abundance of choice blue joint and red- 
top grasses, yielding from one and a half to two and a half 
tons per acre. The same may be said of the Missouri bot- 
toms in regard to grasses. 


The greatest draw-back in settling the country away from 
the Missouri is the scarcity of timber. My observation is that 
almost without exception, the first breaking of Jand by the 
claimants is in part appropriated to putting out forest trees, 
mostly of cottonwood, as the growth is much more rapid than 
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other varieties of timber. It will require but a few years to 
produce sufficient for the farm. 

As JI understand there will be other communications from 
Clay county, and from persons who are more conversant with 
farming business, T will not trouble you farther with mine. 

Jam si, truly, &e. 
J. W. TURNER. 

BLooMINGpALE, D. T., Jau. 5th, 1871. 


YANKTON COUNTY. 

Commissioner of Immigration :—Yankton county wishes a 
place in the circular for 1571. During the past year her pop- 
ulation has greatly increased, her settlements extended many 
miles back from the Missomi river; her assessed valuation of 
property doubled; her commercial facilities increased; the 
character of her buildings improved, and everything has pros- 
pered in town and country. During the past vear, a large 
hotel has been opened: a steam ferry put in operation across 
the Missouri: a telegraph line opened from this place to Sioux 
City, Iowa; a wind mill. for grinding grain, erected; a bank 
has been opened; another newspaper started; another new 
church completed; many new business houses opened, and 
scores of new buildings have been erected. Farms have been 
opened; forests of cottonwood planted, and thousands of acres 
of ground broken and made ready for a crop the coming sea- 
son. The crops have been tolerably good, and the country is 
well supplied with provisions. With the opening of spring, 
a new impetus will be given to business, and lively times will 
‘be experienced. 

Yankton will no doubt nearly double her population dwing 
the next year. Yankton is the Capital of the Territory, sixty- 
five miles northwest of Sioux City, on the north bank of the 
Missouri river, and elevated from twenty to fifty feet above the 
high water mark. It is a level plateau of ground, containing 
over three hundred acres of Jand, surrounded by a semi-cirele 
of bluffs, affording beautiful sites for residences or public 
buildings. Excellent building stone is found in the bluff near 
the city, and easy of access. An excellent quality of brick is 
manufactured here, and several brick houses are in process of 
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construction. The price of briek is about $10 per M. A Na- 
tional Bank is being organized, with a capital of $100,000. A 
steam saw mill, with a lath machine attached, is in operation 
at Yankton. Cottonwood lumber sells at Yankton at from 
$15 to 830 per M; cottonwood shingles at 84 per M; pine lum- 
ber at Yankton sells for—siding, $30; per M; inch boards, $40 
to 860; pine shingles, $5 to $6 per M; doors, 82 75 to 84: nails, 
5e to 10e per thy lime 50e to 75% per bushel; cedar posts, 25e; 
fence wire, Ye per Ib; milch cows, $35 to. $50: working oxen 
$100 to $125 per yoke; good work horses, 8200 per pair. Board 
per week, $5; hired girls for housework, $3 per week; farm 
hands, $15 to $25 per month; wood per cord, 84; carpenter's 
labor per day, 83 50; masons, 84 to $5; timber lands per acre, 
$15 to $50; wild prairie land, $3 to $10; residence town lots, 
from 850 to $500; business lots, 8500 to $1,000; lumber wagons, 
$110; mowers, $130; combined reaper and mower, $200; double 
hainess per set, 840; coffee per ib, 20¢; sugar, 124¢; tea, $1 50; 
salt pork, 206; hams, 250; beef, 15¢; flour per ewt, $2 50; corn, 
60e; oats, 600; wheat, 60c; potatoes, $1 per bushel; dried ap- 
ples, 20e per Ib. 

The foregoing is the present price list of the articles named. 

Of course these articles change in price with the seasons of 
the year. 

Opposite the city of Yankton is an excellent farming country, 
with many substantial farmers. On the Bow creek, ten miles 
from Yankton, are two flouring mills, rendered casy of access 
by the steam ferry at Yankton. There is also a wind grist 
millin Yankton. Good government land, open for homesteads 
and pre-emptions, can be had within 15 or 20 miles of Yankton. 

The following is a list of Federal offices located at Yankton, 
with the amout of patronage usually distributed annually by 
each: 


Governors office; patronage, ease 26... eee . 850,000 
Surveyor General's office: patronage,..... sasaaa 20,000 
Marshal's office, patronage. ...... •—UU— — . . 25,000 
United States Supreme Court —U—wkUiid - 
Secretary's office, patronage s.. ousus see 20,000 
Legislature of Dakota 


United States Attorney’s officezan.ũæ mm.“. --— 
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The soil of Yankton county is similar to that of Union and 
Clay, being fully equal to any other portion of the Northwest. 
All kinds of crops usually raised in this latitude are success- 
folly raised here. Dakota is perhaps the best wheat growing 
country in the United States. Corn is successfully cultivated. 
Oats and barley also thrive well. Swect potatoes are raised 
by many farmers, and Irish potatoes, melons, tomatoes, cab- 
bages, onions, squashes and citrons grow without any trouble 
to an enormous size. Fruit culture has but just commenced, 
but many hundred dollars’ worth of choice fruit trees have 
been planted from eastern nurseries with a fair prospect of 
success. Dr. O. H. Congar, an experienced horticulturalist, 
has opened a nursery at Yankton, and is sanguine that his 
efforts to raise fruit will prove a success. Wild fruits, such 
as plums, cherries, grapes, raspberries and gooseberries grow 
in abundance. The rivers and lakes abound in fish of an ex- 
cellent quality. Wild game is plenty. The numerous creeks 


and lakes abound in wild fowl. 
C. 


l LINCOLN COUNTY. 
The county of Lincoln is situated in the southeastern part 
the Territory bordering on the Big Sioux river and between 
the counties of Union and Minnehaha. The surface of the 
country is undulating, and there not a dozen acres in the 
whole county but can be cultivated. The soil on the prairie 
as well as the river bottoms is of the first quality, producing 
abundant crops of all kinds indigenous to this latitude and 
climate. | 
Of the the climate, I would say, that it is much warmer and 
of a much more even temperature than in the same latitude 
anywhere farther East, as is proved by reference to the isother- 
mal line on the map. Considerable timber is found along thé 
Big Sioux river, but as in all other prairie countries, 
forest trees will have to be planted to meet the coming wants 
of the people five or ten years hence. Forest trees of all va- 
rieties are as natural to the West as to the East, and grow 
with greater rapidity on account of the superiority of the soil; 
but the great prairie fires which annually sweep over the 
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country burn up every vestige of vegetatio n within their reach 
and thus leave but little space—as gulches and river banks for 
timber to grow; but now the settler has come in and stretched 
his fire-breaks through the country, the fires are forced back 
and at the present time trees of various kinds and without 
number, are springing up naturally in the settled districts of 
our county, and very many of the settlers have each planted 
from one thousand to ten or more thousands, and are annually 
adding to their lot. 

ra The county at present is settled only along the Big Sioux, 
and very irregularly. At places all the land is taken from 
three to twelve miles back, and at others persons can locate on 
the river bank. The county is well watered by the Big Sioux 
and Vermillion rivers, Turkey Ridge, Beaver, Pattee and Lin- 
coln creeks and their numerous branches. Thus, with the 
large grass crop makes it one of the most desirable sections 
for the raising of stock of all kinds, that can be found. 


The first permanent settlement in the county was made in 
1867 by A. B. Wheelock and others, at Eden, and T. M. and 
John Sergeant, A. J. Linderman and others, between what is 
called the “Big Timber” and Canton; since thattime the pop- 
ulation has amounted to fifteen hundred and is daily increas- 
ing. The Norwegians and Germans of which large numbers 
have settled here are fine industrious citizens, and they assure 
us that large numbers of their countrymen will settle in this 
part of the country during the coming year. Some of our 
settlements are composed entirely of these people, and others GE 
nearly all native Americans. 

The county-seat is at Canton, situated in the eastern part 
of the county on the Big Sioux river. The first settlement in 
this town was made in 1867 by J. Q. Fitzgerald, Wm. Hyde, 
Josiah Weekly and W. S. Smith, with their families. It is a 
thriving town, containing two stores, three hotels, two black- 
smith shops, post office, school house and church. Wm. M. 
Cuppett is postmaster. A mile south of the town a saw-mill 
is in operation, and it is soon to be altered to a grist-mill. On 
the Iowa side of the river is the town of Beloit, lately estab- 
lished by people from Beloit, Wisconsin. Seven miles farther 
south, is Waterloo. At this place a dam has just been built 
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across the river and during the coming summer a saw and 


grist-mill is to be built. Albert Hubbard is postmaster. 


Six miles below this place is the town of Eden, containing 
a store, blacksmith shop, two hotels, school house and church. 
E. C. Grey is postmaster. 

The settlement back of these towns is constantly increasing 
and ere many years have passed they will be counted among 
the important cities of the great Northwest. 

One of the chief sources of wealth to southwestern Dakota 
is the immense water power on the Big Sioux river. The 
writer of this article has long lived in a lage manufacturing 
town in New England, and has traveled through a large por- 
tion of that section of our country, and an say with all can- 
dor that no river in all that country can “boast of such a tre- 
mendous water power as can the Big Sioux. All along the 
river, and on the Rock river, close by, dams and races can be 
constructed with a power sufficient to run all the looms in the 
country. The power at Sioux Falls, alone, could keep all the 
mills of New England busy. A mill site can be had for the 
building of the mill, and in many cases, in addition to deed- 
ing the site, the settlers have subscribed and worked out $1,- 
500 and 2,000 in labor on the dam. Not only have they done 
that, but they will do it again. All are interested in the good 
work of improving and developing the resources of the 
county. 


Here is a chance for men of means. All the people want is 
a sufficient guarantee that after their share of the work has 
been acomplished, the rest of the agreement will be carried out 
in good faith. At present there are no railway lines in Da- 
kota, but the prospects are good, and especially for Lincoln 
county. 

The Sioux City & Pembina Railroad was surveyed in the fall 
of 1870 from Sioux City, up the Valley of the Big Sioux to 
Sioux Falls, D. T. Itis surveyed along the Sioux on the 
Iowa side of the river, and at Canton it crosses into Dakota, 
continuing to the north. Its ultimate destination is a junc- 
tion with the Northern Pacific Railroad. The road is very 
important and will undoubtedly be completed at and early 
day 3* 
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Then there are the McGregor & Yankton and the Minnesota 
& Missouri River railroads, the former, a direct communica- 
tion with Milwaukee and the latter with Duluth and the pine- 
ries of Minnesota The railroad last named is a most impor- 
tant one, for by it our boundless and fertile prairies will be 
supplied with pine lumber, the only thing that is wanted to 
make Dakota doubly attractive, and to allow her in a few 
years to knock at the door of Congress for admission to the 
sisterhood of States. 

The Minnesota road will probably pess through Sioux 
Falls, crossing the northern portion of our county on its way 
to Yankton, and the McGregor road will probably cross the 
Big Sioux at or near the mouth of the Rock river of Iowa. 

The Senate of the United States have passed bills granting 
lands to both roads, and the companies only await the favor- 
able action of the House of Representatives to finish the work 
already commenced. 

As our county is very new we have not had time to grow 
trees large enough to bear fruit, but in Towa, close by, it has 
been settled beyond a doubt that fruit trees will not only grow 
but will flourish and bear fruit abundantly. Plums, grapes, 
currants, raspberries, gooseberries, strawberries and cherries 
giow wild and in great profision. The plums in particular 
are very sweet, and large quantities are gathered annually 
by the settlers. If these wild varietiés will grow, why not the 


tame as well’ 

In conclusion, let me say that although we would ask any 
person seeking a home in the West to look at our section of 
this beautiful land, we would not disparage any other part. 
Persons who have settled among us have been told while trav- 
eling through Iowa, all manner of false sturies about Dakota, 
as for instance“ it never rains in Dakota,” “the ground 
eracks open so wide as to take in a horse.” All this sort of 
information is generally offered without price and in return 
the land seeker is expected to locate in the country where such 
valuable information can be obtained at so cheap a figure. 
All we ask is for you to come and look at the country, examine 
our soil and our institutions, consider our advantages, and 
then if you are not satisfied, you are harder to suit than your 
humble citizens of Lincoln county. 

H. A. JERAULD, 


' WM. H. CUPPETT. 
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MINNEHAHA COUNTY. 
To Hon. James S. Foster, 
Commissioner of emigration: 

In this brief sketch of Minnehaha and neighboring counties, 
L shall confine myself to such facts as have come within my 
observation; and while I do not wish to detract from the in- 
terest that is now, like a charm, drawing the people from all 
quarters of the globe to this acknowledged garden spot of the 
west, I will not make any exaggerated statements to disgust 
‘those that are now or may hereafter become familiar with the 
country I now attempt to describe. 

On the map, we find Minnehaha county west of Minnesota 
and joining the same, the south boundary of Minnehaha 
county and Minnesota being on the same line. The area of 
the county is 1,224 square miles, being 36 miles from noith to 
south, and 34 miles from cast to west. The Big Sioux river 
runs through the county from north to within half a mile of 
the south line, where it changes its course east, punning in that. 
direction two or three miles, then it makes a emve north and 
northwest some four or five miles, where it rushes cut over 
ledges of rock, forming a succession of falls and cascades -tke 
famous Sioux Falls. At the foot of the falls the river carves 
eastward, and continues in that direction seven or eight miles, 
then gradually taking a southern direction, crosses the county 
line seven or eight miles from where the seuth bend almost 
touches the line. 

The famous falls in the Big Sioux is a suceession of falls or 
cascades, varying from 2 to 22 fect in height—the united falls 
being near 120 fect. Travelers assert that Dakota is destitute 
of scenery that has any claim to the romantic, or even beauti- 
falin Nature’s great picture gallery; that the smooth, even 
surface of our prairies is monotonous, and beautiful only in 
view to the practical. To those L say—visit Sioux Falls, and 
be convinced. Sioux Falls combines the practical with the 
sublime. Human language can, at best, only convey a vague 
idea of the majestic grandeur of this ornament of the west, 
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The wildest flights of poctical imagination can never conceive 
‘Anything more beautiful and sublime! 

At the head of the falls there is an island covered with a 
dense growth of young timber and underbrush. On the east 
bank of the falls is a grove of cedars, whose dark foliage eon- 
tiasts strangely with the white foam and pearly splay of angry 
waves, as they furiously dash against the polished 1ocks in 
the chasm below. 

The hydraulic capacity of the falls is beyond calculation 
perhaps power enough to run a mill to each square mile in the 
county. Itis not improved. It may be that the very magni- 
tude of the power is the reason it is not improved, from a sense 
of inability to do it justice. But the day is near when the 
hum of machinery will mingle with the eternal thunder of this 
Dakota Niagara. 

Nature has here laid the foundation of the great city of the 
west. With inexhaustible water power, immense quantities 
of building material of the most durable kind—brown stone— 
(every one can sport a brown stone house in Sioux Falls,) soil 
of unexampled fertility for hundreds of miles around, it would 
indeed be strange if the future of Sioux Falls will not be as 
bright as our modest imagination pictures it. 

About twenty miles noith from Sioux Falls, the Big Sioux 
runs through a gorge or canon from 30 to 70 feet wide, whose 
rocky banks form a smooth perpendicular wall 30 to 50 feet 
high. There is a similar gorge or canon, that appears to have 
been a former channel of the river, neaily a mile from the 
present channel. In this is a dark pool of water of unknown 
depth. This spot is nearly as romantic as the falls, and is 
known as The Dells. 

The Palisades, on the Split Rock river, are similar to the 
Dells, only the walls of the canon are higher, and occasionally 
a dwarfed cedar, growing out from some crevice, gives life to 
the weird expression of the seene. The Palisades, three or 
four in number. are pillars of rock, whose rugged peaks tower 
up perhaps cighty to ninety feet above the waters in the river 
in the canon. 

At the northwest corner of the state of Iowa is a miniatura 
mountain, that very much resembles a ruin of some giant 
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fortress. A young town is Taid out there, and very appropri 


ately called Gibraltar, and for solid substance, romantic beau, 


ty, and bright prospects, challenges the State. The cascades 
known as Twin Falls, supplies this place with water power. 
These cascades fall from three to six feet almost perpendicu- 
lar. There is a mill under construction at this place; Iverson 
& Loumen, proprietors. 

From this description, persons may very naturally infer that 
it must be a mountainous country. This, however, is not the 
case. The general surface of the country is level or gently 
rolling; is well supplied with living water, as will be seen by 
referring to the thap. Minnehaha county is better watered 
than any other county in the Territory. Traversed the entire 
distance north and south by the Big Sioux, with all its cuvings 
and windings, with the Split Rock and Beaver rivers on the 
east, and the Skunk river and lakes on the west with all their 
tributaries, all adding to the unrivalled beauty and practical 
advantages of the county. 


The soil is the black loam, vegetable compost and earth, which 
is peculiar to the northwest, but is of a a deeper shade and 
coarser texture than the soil on the Missouri river bottoms, 
nor so sticky in wet nor so hard in dry weather. Its capacity 


` for retaining moisture is indeed almost mir aculous. F rom 


the 15th of May until October, 1870, there fell scarcely any 
rain. This extreme drought injured vegetation in other places, 
while in this it stood fresh and green, and yielded very good 
crops of all kinds of vegetables. I had thirty acres of wheat, 
that yielded a little less than 25 bushels per acre. The depth 
of the soil is from two to six feet, with white or yellow clay 
subsoil. The grit in this soil is coarser than in the Missouri 
bottoms, and principally black flint sand and gypsum, com- 
monly called marl. In some places it is abundant. Asa 
generality it is free from gravel. The rock is of the carbonif- 
erous order of brown sandstone, very hard, and invariably 
lies in ledges from five to twenty inches in thickness—sound 
and smooth as glass. There is also limestone, but nut so 
abundant. 

Like the whole west, Minnehaha county is, not A timbered 
country. The timber is principally on the streams, „and more 
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abundant than in any of the neighboring counties. It ie, how- 
ever, insufficient to meet all the demands for fuel, fencing and 
building in the future. This difficulty, which has never yet 
enused any hardships, not even inconvenience, and probably 
never will, will be entirely obviated when the rai’road opens 
a direct line of transportation to and Dom the pine regions. 

As a grazing country, Minnehaha county cannot be sur- 
passed. On the bottom lands the bluc-joint grass will make 
from two to three tons of hay per acre; and it is our candid 
belief that the bluejoint hay of the Sioux valley contains more 
nutriment than tame hay in the east. We have wintered 
horses on bluejoint hay alone, without grain, and they were 
in No. J order in the spring. 

The principal settlements are along the streams—on the Big 
Sioux, Split Rock, Beaver, Skunk, Slipup and on the Skunk 
Lakes. Near the north line of the county is the town of Flan- 
dreau, and a settlement partly in Brookings county. Flan- 
deau is one of those lovely spots onee seen never to be for- 
gotten. The Sioux here makes one of those graceful curves, 
forming a peninsula, anda heavy skit of timber on the stream 
leaves a tract of prairie almost surrounded by timber, Hke an 
oasis in a forest wilderness. There are two stores, one kept 
by Jiewlet & Packard, and the other by Howard & Broughton. 
The distance from Sioux Falls to Flandreau is thirty-five or 
forty miles. 

Eighteen or twenty miles from Flandreau is the town site of 
Meday, in Brookings county, A distance of about ten miles 
mong the river ab va md below this place, the margin of the 
river is heavily timbered. This is one of the best counties for 
raising stock. The bottoms on the Sioux are very extensive, 
being from ten to fifteen miles in length, and from five to eight 
miles wide. The grass on this land grows very luxuriant and 
of excellent quality. 0 

As first settlers in this locality, the Trygstadt family is 
worthy of note. The old patriarchs family, consisting of 
wife and five sons, each weighing 180 pounds or more, located 
there three years ago, 75 miles from the nearest habitation of 
white men. They are true types of the enterprising, hardy 
western pioneer. < 
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Twelve miles northwest from Medary, is a settlement on 
Lake Titankaha. This is one of the most romantic spots in 
America. North from the lake the prairie is very broken, al- 
most mountainous. Great peaks, covered with white boulders, 
tower up towards the sky. Down in the basin glitters the 
Jake clear as crystal, with all its islands, points and penin- 
gulas, heavily wooded—the dark foliage reflecting in the mir- 
ror- like. lake. 


About eight miles north are Lakes Poinset, Albert and Pres- 
toh, all larger than Lake Titankaha—all very beautiful lakes, 
and very beautiful surroundings. These, and all the lakes 
and streams in eastern Dakota, abound in Almost every spe- 
cies of fresh water fish. I hitve been at thë fishers on the coast 
of Norway in the fishing Se son, But], 5 many fish 
at once as I have seen inthese Dakigtalakes nE <ne, = 

The improvements in thesé eouiities are“netvarihoften of A 
rude character, more with a viewfo the practical thn the or- 
namental. There are, however, some ry good log and frame 
houses, and some very magnificent stone houses. There is a 
large amount of bréaking, but in view of the scarcity of timber 
and of the better system—that of restraining the stock but. 
little fencing is done. 

The agricultural productions of this county is not yet suff- 
cient to supply the home market, the influx of emigiation be- 
ing comparatively much greater than the improvement of the 
soil; and the railroad will doubtless be built across our county 
before the home market will be overstocked. 


Of railroads projected westward, the Southern Minnesota, 


the McGregor & Northwestern, the St. Paul & Missouri River 


Railroads will probably cross Minnehaha county. The Sioux 
City & Pembina Railroad was surveyed to Sioux Falls last 
summer. The Minnesota railroads will especially be of great 
benefit to this county, by bringing us in direct communication 
with the pine regions. 


There are mail routes and stages running to Sioux Falls 


‘from Sioux City and Le Mars, Iowa, Blue Eaith City and 


Jackson, Minnesota, and Elk Point, Yankton and Flandreau, 
Dakota. 
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The population of Minnehaha county is of every nationali- 
ty, coming from all states in the Union, and from all-quarters 
of the globe—Americans and Norwegians predominating. 
They arc honest, industrious, and brim-full of that public 
spirit which characterizes the American nation, and which is 
the true source and motive-power to the greatness of our Re- 
public. 


In addition to the public schools in the several school dis- 
tricts, there is at Sioux Falls a private school, where the 
higher branches are taught by Prof. Charles Leonard, who is 
the principal. “Mr. L. is a gentleman advanced in years and, 
experience, his whole life being devoted to the cause of ed- 
ucafion. In the town of Granville the settlers built a school 
house and kt school in 1867. before the count ee organ- 
Leer, ` Tue hoin no school funds in the county the house ` 


Vo 


rt was bait and a ‘public fre ge school kept by priv ate enterprise. 


PER this Was but a mA matter, it is a decided. SH e 


of civilization; and the generation We minds are moulde 
under its influence will build living monuments to Raat ` 
of the leaders of this enterprise. According to my informa- 
tion, Messrs. John Thompson, John Nelson and John Lang- 
ness were the main leaders in the building of the house and 
superintending the school. Mr. John Thompson taught a day 
school, and Mr. John Langneess a Sunday school. 


Among the first and prominent settlers, is the Nelson family. 
This is a family of mechanics—father and sons being all me- 
chanics. The father is one of the best machinists, and was 
formerly superintendent of iron works in Norway. He is also 
an inventor of some note. They have a saw mill eight miles 


above Sioux Falls. , : SS 


H 


The town of Sioux Falls is the business centre and county * 
seat of Minnehaha county. Of county officers and business 


men 1 will name the following: Charles Allen and O. B. Iver- 

son, members of the house of representatives; Charles Allen, 

John Thompson and Ole Bergerson, county commissioners; 

W.S. Bloom, register of deeds; John A. Walker, sheriff; John 

Bippus, county attorney; O. B. Iverson, judge of probate and 

county treasurer; R. Anderson, superintendent of schools. 
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There are four stores in Sioux Falls—-at the post office, drugs 
and dry goods, by Col. Charles Allen, I'. M.; W. S. Bloom, 
hardware; C. K. Howard, general merchandise: J. Moulton, 
general merchandise; hotels by E. D. Broughton and Messrs. 
Stephenson & Wilson. There are one or two dlacksmith 
shops, several boarding houses, tin shop, ër, At Gibraltar 
are Iverson & Loumen's saw mill, Loumen's wagon and repair 
shop, Danielson e boot and shoe shop and O. B. Iverson, sur- 
veyor, notary public and real estate agent. There will be 
published at Sioux Falls a weekly newspaper by Mr. Carson. 
He will probably issue his fist number in a few weeks. 

This is a business directory of Sioux Falls to-day: but we 
predict that tue business directory of Sioux Falls five yeas 
hence-will be quite a respectable volume. 

With a firm belief in the bright future for Minnehaha county, 
I submit this to your kind consideration. In submitting this, 
I beg leave to state that these notes were prepared without 
sufficient time for mature reflection, and therefore beg you to 
look leniently upon any errors that may occur, or any want 
of precision of statement. 

Very lespectfully, your obedient servant, 
O. B. IVERSON. 
TURNER COUNTY. 
Hox. JAMES S. FosTER, Commissioner of Immigration: 

DEAR Sin: — Lou wished me to give you a description of the 
new county which bears my name, © Tuner,” whichis bound- 
ed on the south by Clay and Yankton counties, on the west 
by Jayne county, on the east by Lincoln county, and on the 
north by the base line, and is formed out of two of the west 
tier of townships of Lincoln county, andtwo of the east tier of 
of Jayne county. By reference to your map, you will per- 
cieve that it is well watered by the Vermillion coursing through 
from north to south, nearly the center of the county, and by 
Turkey Ridge Creek, the west branch of the Vermillion, and 
several other smaller streams. The soil is the same as that in 
the valley at Bloomingdale and Lodi. 

There is now about twenty claims filed on in the southern 
tier of townships—some have their families now residing on 
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their claims, the remainder will be on inthe spring, and J pre- 
dict if will have the requisite population to organize into a 
county under the new Jaw the coming season. 

Į intend to commence the erection of a grist and flonring 
mill on the Vermillion river this season so as to have it in 
operation in the summer of 1872. by which time there will be 
sufficient grain raised in the vicinity to keep one run of burrs 
inmotion. There is several good water powers on said liver 


which will undoubtedly be improved as soon as the maz 


ments require the same. 

There is in the northern portion of said county on the Ver- 
million, an excellent quantity of grind-stonerock. I am told 
it is easy to work, being in layers of suitable thickness, and 
in the same vicinity extensive quarries of building stone. I 
know of know section that offers better inducements to per- 
sons seeking homes than Turner county. 

As soon as the weather gets sufficiently mild I intend to 
thoroughly explore the county, and will probably then trouble 
you with a more extended description of the same. 

Truly yours, ete. 
i J. W. TURNER. 


JAMES S. FosTER, Commissioner of Immigration : 


The new county of Turner claims a short notice in your re- 
port to the Legislature. It is the youngest organized county 
and was settled last, but as it has a central position, between 
Yankton and Sioux Falls, and is à near neighbor to the 
flourishing counties of Clay, Lincoln and Union, and posses- 
ses excellent land with rich soil, and is well watered, and offers 
superior inducements to settlers. 


This county was settled by W. W. Aurner in September, 
1869. Col. G. C. Moody, L. II. Eliot, F. C. Hills, Geo. W. 
Ripley and others filed homesteads in this vicinity inthe same 
year, since which time a score of families, all of American 
birth, have settled at Swan Lake. The Legislature has ap- 
pointed W. W. Aurner, L. H. Elliot and Valentine Thielman 
County Commissioners for this county, and located the county 
seat at Swan Lake. Miss Ifelen Batcheller is postmistress. 
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W. W. Aurner has opened a hotel, anda store and mechanics’ 
shops are to be opened immediately. 

Swan Lake City is located on the beautiful lake from which it 
takes its name, and has U. N. mail facilities with Yankton, 
Sioux Falls, Canton and Vermillion, D. T., making four dis- 
tinct mail routes. The most direct route for settlers to reach 
Swan Lake from Vermillion is by way of Bloomingdale, Lodi 
Eureka and Riverside to Swan Lake City. 

Turner county has plenty of timber for wood and posts for 
several hundred farms, and when the Raihoad passes through 
Swan Lake City on its way to Yankton, from the pine regions 
of Minnesota, we can obtain lumber as cheap as anywhere on 
the Missouri river. Swan Lakeaboundsinan excellent quality 
of fish, and wild fowls in great abundance float upon its sur- 
face during the summer months. 

Railroads from the State of Iowa are pointing directly to 
ward Swan Lake City. and must certainly pass through Turn- 
er county, which will afford us coal for fuel at cheap rates. 
The Vermillion river extends through the county from north 
to south and the Turkey Ridge and other creeks afford ex- 
cellent water for stock. At the crossing of the Vermillion on 
the Sioux Falls road, is the settlement called ‘ Ohio,” com- 
posed of energetic farmers, mostly from the State of Ohio. 
It is in contemplation to erect a grist-mill on the Vermillion 
river, in the eastern portion of the county during the summer 
of 1871. 

Government land for homesteads and pre-cmptions can be 
had in any part of the county. The U. S. Land office for this 
district is at Vermillion, D. T. 


e W. W. AURNER. 
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BON HOMME COUNTY. 
Population, 981; about one-fifth are Bohemians, located in 
(the eastern part of the county. 
Bon Homme, the county seat. is located on the Missouri 
river 22 miles above Yankton. 
The United States court for the 3rd judicial district is held 
at this place. The population of the town is 200; 2 stores, 


general assortments; 2 hotels; 2 blacksmith shops; tin shop; 
wagon shop, and steam saw mill. 
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Episcopalians and Congiegationalists have organized chwch- 
es; and have one public school with average daily attendance 
of dO scholars: also, a select school in a flourishing condition. 

Bon Homme Island, opposite the town, contains about 1800 
acres of good timber. 

Several railroads are now under construction, the McGregor, 
Sioux Falls and Bon Homme railroad company, the Yankton, 
Bon Homme and Montana railroad company, also the Bon 
Homme and Pembina 1ailroad company, will be completed 
within two or three ears. 

Timber sufficient for facl and fencing purposes can be had 
for $10 to 850 per acre. 

Springfield, seven miles above Bon Homme, on the Missouri 
river, is a flourishing young town, the United States Land 
Office for the Upper Missouri country is located at this place. 

The average yield of crops per acre for Bon Homme county 
is as follows: Wheat. 221 bushels per acre; oats, 45 bushels 
per acre: corn, 50 bushels per acre; potatoes, 150 bushels per 
acre: other crops in proportion. 

Good claims can be had fiom three to ten miles back from 
the river: good grass and water: affords good opportunity for 
persons wishing to engage in stock raising. The soil is ex- 
cellent and produces Jai ge returns. 

County officers of Bon Homme county; County Commis- 
sioners, Wim. Orcott, L. Lowell, F. Donnely; Register of Deeds 
and County Clerk, W. W. Warford; Judge of Probate and 
Treasurer, D. P. Bradford: County Attorney, E. G. Armstrong; 
H. L. Green, County Surveyor and Land Agent. 

If time would permit. T would like to give a more extended 
notice of Bon Homme county; the surface of which is gently 
rolling prairie, except along the Missouri bottom, which is 
level. Considerable large bodies of timber skirt the rivers 
and creeks in this county. The towns of Bon Homme and 
Springfield have excellent landings, and emigrants are landed 
at either town by all steamboats passing up the Missoni 
river. No better stock growing or agricultural country can be 
found at the west. The climate isexceedingly heaithy, the soil 
fertile, our institutions liberal, the people kind and hospitable 
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We ask for our county a favorable consideration from those 
persons contemplating a settlement at the West. G. 


Six miles west of Bon Homme, in the center of the county, 
ast and west is the new town of Springfield. Tt is located on 
an elevated plateau, about fifty feet above the river, and is as 
fine a site for a town as could be found anywhere. The land- 
ing is of solid rock, while the high bluffs of chalk rock extend 
along the bank of the river both above and below the town. 
This is of various colors and degrees of hardness at this place, 
and a large part of it is admirably adapted to building pur- 
poses. The land office for the new Springfield district, which, 
comprises that section of the Territory lying west of the e: ast: 
ern line of Bon Homme county, is located here, and although 
not opened until Jast October, is doing a tine business already. 


The town was laid out last summer, and contains a pumber of ° 


substantial frame buildings. It also hasa steam sawmill and 
shingle machine, and a mist mill will be speedily buitt en 
Emanuel creek, immediately west of the town, the stream af- 
fording a good w ater power, A large number of settlérd lo- 
cated in this county last year, and a great many more will 
undoubtedly take claims in the western and northern section 
of the county the coming season. At Springfield the Missouri 
river makes a large bend to the south, and thence curving to 
the northward forms the western boundary of the county. 
The settlement will rapidly extend in this direction, and also 
to the northward, iu the direction of the Dakota or James 
river, a large amount of as fine land as can be found in the 
Territory being located in this county and still open to claim. 
ants, while a very fair supply of timber and water is accessible 
Its close proximity to the Niobrara river, which pties into 
the Missomi on the west side, affords a fine opportunity for 
getting cedar timber for fencing and other purposes. his is 
still in the Indian country, but a large quantity of cedar is 
obtained from thence and floated down to the Missouri. It is 
anticipated that the new railroad which is being built up the 
ralley of the Elkhorn, in Nebraska, will cross the Missouri at 
or near Springfield, thence proceeding up its east bank to the 
Northern Pacific, and that the MeGiregor road will alse be ex- 
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tended to this place speedily, with a view to running on up 
the Niobrara Valley and thence to the Union Pacific. Other 
roads of equal importance are projected, leading through this 
county. EE 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON MANUFACTURES. 
Mr. SPEAKER :--It is customary in Legislative bodies for the 
various committees on Railroads, Agriculture, ete., to make 
a general report on the several interests which come before 
them for consideration. Jn conformity with such custom your 
committee on Manufactures will, from such sources of informa- 
tion as we have at command, submit a brief report of the 
manufacturing interests of Dakota Territory, if the gentlemen 
of the House will permit, and if we are not trespassing upon 
time which should be devoted f more important business. 


se “# Ty sſthmitting this report I desire to state that it was pre- 


+ 


_ pared last night after the hour wf twelve o'clock, and without 


themature reflec tion thafit shduld have shad, and ther eforeJre- 
spe tfully beg of you to overléok any errors that may occur, 
or want of precision of statement. 

The main branch of manufacture in the Territory is lumber. 

The total number of saw mills is twenty-six. At the city of 
Yankton and vicinity, three: at Bon Homme, one; Spring- 
field, one; Yankton Agency, one; Fort Randall, one; Whet- 
stone, one; Fort Thompson, one; White Earth City, one; 
Cheyenne and Grand River, une? Fort Rice, one; Hagin’s 
Bend, Yankton county, one; Clay county, four; Union coun- 
ty five. 

These are allrun by steam power, and have ‘apacity for 
sawing from five to ten thousand feet of lumber each per day. 
On the Big Sioux river are three saw mills run by water pov er 
of various capacity. There are two or three other saw mills 
(water power) under construction on the some stream. 

There are several flouring mills in operation. In the city 
of Yankton there is one flonring mill vun "bn wind power,, 
which from the uniformity of Dakota breezes, proves to be 
very good power, and should be introduced in localities des- 
titute of water powers. It is no longer an experiment, but a 
success. 
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In Clay county, on the Vermillion river, are two flouring 
mills (water power) with two run of burrs each, capable of a 
large amount and good quality of work. 

On the Big Sioux river there is one flouring mill in opera- 
tion in connection with asaw mill, and two or three other 
mills under construction. 

In the city of Yankton are two wagon and agricultural im- 
plement manufactories; two harness and saddle shops; two 
-breweries, and the whole of upper Dakota is supplied with 
tinware from Yankton manufactories; clothing, boots and 
shoes, furniture, confectionery, patent medicines are manu- 
factured in Yankton. 

In the town of Vermillion are several wagon and repair 
shops, soap factory and broom factory. 

In the town of Elk Point there are manufactured wagons and 
agricultural implements, furniture, tinware, harness and sad- 
dles. l 

A sash, blind and door factory is much needed in the Ter- 
ritory, and while it would be remunerative to the owner it 
would be a matter of economy. The price of labor would re- 
main in the Territory, and the price of the raw material only 
would be paid to the foreign lumber dealer. 

By recent discoveries in the art of making paper, it is dem- 
onstrated beyond doubt that the grass on our prairies is ad- 
mirably adapted for that purpose. Manufacture of paper 
from Dakota grass will doubtless at some day, not far in the 
future, be an important class of industry. 

A tannery is another necessity that cannot be overrated, 
Thousands of hides are annually shipped from out our bor- 
der and sold in the East, while we buy leather from Eastern 
tanneries or leather dealers at enormous prices. Why ean- 
not we manufacture our own leather and retain the large 
amount of money that consumers of leather annually pay out 
of the Territory? Five per cent. of the money paid out of the 
Territory fur leather would build and furnish several tanner- 
ies, and there would be more leather exported from Dakota 
than there is now imported. 

Our prairies being admirably adapted for the raising of 
sheep, woolen factories will soon be one of the remunera- 
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tive branches of industry. We hope that at some early day, 
„in view of these advantages, capitalists will take up this en- 
` terprise. 
The falls on the Big Sioux river will furnish a motive power 
sufficient to mannfacture all the cloth that will be consumed 
within our borders for the next century, The.hydraulie ca- = 
pacity of these falls is beyond caleulation in#m: nit ofa 
power, v hile in grandeur and beauty they are withont ad": "e ai 
in the great Northwest. A „ vi 
In submitting this, your committee begs your kind jndulg- oo 1 


ence. es ee 
O. B. IVERSON, Chairman Com. on Manufactol les. S ae 


